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A  SCMI-MONTHl  Y  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


HearingN  on  federal  aid  bills  were  opened  by 
a  House  Labor  and  Education  sub-committee  on  May  17. 
Chairman  of  the  sub-conunittee  is  Rep.  Barden  ( D-N.C. ) , 
who  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  control  or  direction  of 
schools  by  Washington.  His  own  federal  aid  bill,  entered 
in  the  House  May  11,  is  identical  with  the  Thomas-Taft 
measure  passed  by  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  appropriation  and  basis  of  allocations  to  states.  But 
it  provides  that  such  allotments  upon  payment  “shall  be¬ 
come  funds  of  the  states”  and  that  their  expenditure  there¬ 
after  “shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  each  state  rather 
than  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.”  Unlike  the  Thom- 
as-Taft  bill,  it  establishes  no  minimum  amount  to  be 
spent  on  education  in  each  state,  contains  no  minority- 
race  guarantees,  no  provisos  which  would  prevent  state 
and  local  support  of  schools  from  being  cut. 

^^Grants-in-aid  programN  have  removed  large 
areas  of  discretionary  power  from  the  hands  of  state  of¬ 
ficials  and  have  transferred  a  measurable  degree  of  policy¬ 
making  and  ultimate  responsibility  and  control  for  public 
services  to  the  national  government,”  the  Hoover  report 
stated.  It  added  that  the  practice  of  “matching”  state 
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funds  sometimes  induces  states  to  spend  more  than  they 
should  on  federal-aid  projects  and  to  skimp  outlays  for 
other  services.  ( See  “Piecemeal  Support  of  Education"  below.) 

Some  supporters  of  bills  to  found  a  Nat  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  testifying  before  a  joint 
Congressional  committee  last  month,  urged  that  no  more 
grants-in-aid  be  adopted  until  such  a  Commission  has 
been  established  and  has  turned  in  its  study. 

Piecemeal  support  of  education  will  cost  the 
federal  government  $3,400,0(X),000  this  year,  although 
it  will  in  no  way  help  solve  the  most  serious  school  prob¬ 
lems,  according  to  a  report  in  the  New  York  Times.  The 
report  is  based  on  statistics  submitted  to  the  Hoover 
Commission  by  a  task  force  directed  by  Dr.  Hollis  P. 
Allen  of  Claremont  College,  (Claremont,  Clalif. 

The  three-billion-plus  figure  is  reached  because  ex¬ 
penditures  include  approximately  $2,5(X),()()0,0()0  for  vet¬ 
erans’  education,  $160,000,000  for  technical,  scientific 
and  military  research  which  is  subsidized  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  nation’s  colleges.  The  remaining  $740,000,000 
will  be  spent  through  government  agencies  which  operate 
many  different  types  of  educational  programs — often 
overlapping  and  invariably  uncoordinated,  the  task  force 
declared,  federal  backing  of  ^lecial  curricula,  it  pointed 
out,  has  caused  states  to  build  up  some  types  of  pro¬ 
grams  at  the  expense  of  others.  For  instance,  in  14  states. 
Departments  of  Education  have  more  full-time  employes 
in  their  vocational  education  divisions  than  in  all  other 
divisions  put  together.  But  while  the  task  force  advised 
creation  of  a  National  Board  of  Education  to  supervise 
and  coordinate  all  government  endeavors,  the  Hoover 
Commission  did  not  make  such  a  recommendation  in  its 
report  to  Congress. 

Dismilisal  of  leachers  who  marry  would  be¬ 
come  illegal  in  Illinois  under  terms  of  a  bill  recently 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Illinois  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  The  measure  is  now  before  the  state  Senate. 

First  regional  colleges  In  the  South  have 
been  designated  as  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  at 
Richmond,  the  medical  and  dental  schools  of  Louisiana 
State  U.,  Emory  U.  and  Vanderbilt  U.  All  signed  con¬ 
tracts  last  month  with  the  Regional  Council  for  Educa¬ 
tion  to  accept  established  quotas  of  students  from  partici- 
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pating  Southern  states,  each  of  which  will  pay  $1,500 
tuition  per  student  it  enrolls.  Approximately  225  white 
and  200  Negro  students  are  expected  to  start  training 
under  the  program  next  falL  By  then  the  project  will 
have  been  expanded  to  include  10  additional  schools,  it 
is  reported. 

Inquiry  inlo  subversK^e  activities  at  the  U. 

of  Cliicago  and  Roosevelt  College  in  Chicago  has  brought 
no  conclusions  from  a  legislative  commission  assigned 
the  job  of  investigating.  At  the  close  of  hearings,  the 
group  agreed  that  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
would  consist  of  the  300,000-word  testimony  of  witnesses. 

Legislation  for  schools  reached  an  all-time  high 
in  several  states  this  spring.  Iowa  State  Education  Assn, 
proposals  fared  better  than  in  any  previous  legislative 
session,  it  is  reported.  With  passage  of  a  $12,000,000 
general  aid  bill,  allowances  were  increased  from  11c  to 
17c  per  day  for  each  elementary  pupil,  while  high  school 
aid  was  raised  from  14c  to  20c  for  each  pupil  in  daily 
attendance.  Junior  colleges,  receiving  state  allowances 
for  the  first  time,  will  get  25c  per  student. 

In  Colorado,  the  state  education  association  achieved 
three  major  objectives:  (1)  statewide  tenure  for  teach¬ 
ers  (2)  school  district  reorganization  (3)  reorganization 
of  the  State  Dept,  of  Education.  From  Pennsylvania,  pas¬ 
sage  of  what  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Assn, 
considers  the  “most  outstanding  state-mandated  salary 
schedule  in  the  nation”  was  reported.  The  act  estab¬ 
lishes  salaries  of  between  $2,000  and  $3,400  for  teachers 
with  standard  certification,  between  $2,000  and  $3,800 
for  teachers  with  bachelors’  degrees,  between  $2,200  and 
$4,000  for  teachers  with  their  masters’.  Among  new 
school  laws  in  Kansas  are  (1)  a  measure  creating  a  per¬ 
manent  system  for  elementary  school  finance  (2)  a 
statute  which  sets  up  a  department  for  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  State  Superintendent’s  Office  and  authorizes 
school  districts  to  provide  special  programs  for  excep¬ 
tional  children. 


Administration 


To  arm  themselves  with  school  data,  state 
governors  at  their  annual  meeting  last  summer  commis¬ 
sioned  the  Council  of  State  Governments  to  obtain  a 
thorough  survey  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  the  48  states.  Released  last  month,  the  study 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  to  date  on 
the  administration,  organization  and  financing  of  public 
schools. 

School  district  reorganization  is  emphasized  as  the 
major  administrative  problem.  Despite  achievements  of 
some  states  in  consolidating  districts,  the  report  discloses 
that  most  districts  are  too  small  for  efficient  operation, 
that  few  states  (but  notably  Louisiana,  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia)  have  approached  the  recommended  goals: 
districts  enrolling  1,200  elementary  and  high  school 
pupils,  employing  40  teachers. 

Revealing  many  faults  with  the  way  public  education 
is  organized  and  supported,  “The  Forty-Eight  State  School 
Systems,”  compiled  by  Dr.  Francis  S.  Chase  of  the  U. 


of  Cliicago,  assisted  by  Dr.  Ed^ar  Morphet,  formerly 
director  of  administration  and  finance  for  the  llorida 
IMate  Dept,  of  Education,  is  nevertheless  encouraging. 
Throughout,  1947-48  statistics  compared  with  those  of 
10  years  ago  show  progress. 

for  instance,  average  expenditures  per  pupil  over  the 
entire  country  rose  from  $82.79  in  1937-38  to  $178.71 
in  1947-18.  Allowing  for  decrease  in  dollar  buying 
power,  tlie  rise  amounted  to  28^.  However,  average 
state  expenditure  in  1947-48  varied  from  $2b0  in  New 
Jersey  to  $60.54  in  Mississippi.  Twelve  other  states  also 
were  far  below  the  national  average,  spending  less  than 
$100  per  pupil. 

During  the  period,  state  aid  for  schools  increased  from 
30  to  40'/e  ol  total  public  school  revenue.  Fercentage  of 
school  funds  coming  from  the  state  ranged  from  4'/o  in 
iNeOrasxa  to  85 Vo  in  New  Mexico  and  87^0  in  Delaware, 
however.  Forty  states  have  established  some  type  ol 
equabzatiun  or  foundation  program  for  distribution  ui 
these  funds,  but  there  is  much  to  be  done  toward  making 
most  of  these  systems  truly  equitable,  as  well  as  as  .. 
stimulus  for  improvement  of  education  and  local  effort, 
the  study  adds. 

Although  no  statistics  are  given  to  illustrate  tlie  change, 
the  study  notes  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  broauen  the 
tax  base  and  to  decrease  the  proportion  of  school  income 
derived  from  property  taxes.  Only  nine  states,  it  reports, 
use  stale  property  taxes  as  a  source  of  state  aid  for 
schools.  While  the  average  uicoine  from  property  taxes 
among  the  48  states  is  61  Vo  of  total  school  funds, 
the  percentages  range  from  less  than  20%  in  three  states 
to  more  than  80'/o  in  nine  states.  Few,  however,  have 
developed  satisfactory  measures  of  local  taxpaying  ca¬ 
pacity  and  many  require  a  uniform  tax  levy  regardless 
of  variations  in  local  assessment  practices,  the  report 
emphasizes. 

6mce  1937-38,  teachers’  salaries  (including  those  ot 
supervisors  and  principals)  are  up  from  an  average  ot 
$1,093  to  $2,440.  In  terms  of  1937-38  purchasing  power, 
tne  1941-48  salary  amounted  to  $1,448.  Losing  grouiiu 
during  the  period  were  teachers  in  New  York,  Calitornia, 
New  jersey,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Washington  ana 
Delaware. 

fn  presenting  statistics  on  the  organization  of  state 
school  agencies,  the  report  discloses  many  malpractices, 
iwenty-six  states  have  no  educational  qualifications  pre- 
scribea  by  law  for  the  office  of  state  superintenuent. 
:3alary  for  the  state  school  chief  is  below  $6,tXXl  annually 
in  Id  states,  and  in  others  pay  is  rarely  in  line  with  that 
of  superintendents  in  large  city  school  systems.  Althougu 
educational  authorities  usually  concede  that  the  best 
state  board  is  composed  of  lay  citizens,  28  boards  are 
required  to  have  one  or  more  educators  within  then 
membership,  the  study  points  out 

Goals  of  the  Citizens’  t^ommlssion  formed 
last  month  to  aid  public  schools  have  been  outlined  by 
the  group’s  chairman,  Roy  £.  Larsen  of  Time,  Inc. 
(.See  May  20  EDUCATION  SUMMARY.)  Emphasis,  he 
announced,  will  be  placed  on  stimulating  community  co¬ 
operation  in  solving  school  problems.  The  Commission 
will  not  attempt  to  direct  or  propose  reforms,  but  will 
call  attention  to  school  conditions,  and  as  a  clearing- 
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house  for  school  information,  will  specialize  in  report® 
on  how  rommunity  groups  have  brought  about  improve¬ 
ment,  he  said.  '  '  ’ 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


V/ 


Fdnration  for  a  New  Japan,  Roht.  King  Hall.  Yale  U.  Pre^^ 
New  Haven,  Conn.  503p.  S6.  (Discussion  of  the  experiment  in 
re-educating  the  Japanese  people.) 


Moflem  Education  and  Better  Human  Relations.  JTm.  H.  Kil- 
natriclc.  Anti-Defamation  League,  32f  S.  La  Salle  St..  Ch’enaa 
4.  2SC.  (One  of  a  series  of  “Freedom  Pamphlets,”  this  bulletin 
is  designed  to  show  how  schools  can  produce  citizens  who  recop- 
ni-e  the  equality  of  men.) 


“Two  Years  with  the  Same  Teacher”  Edith  F,  Miller.  Eleme” 
tarv  School  Jour..  Moy-June  1949.  5730  Ellis  Are.,  Chicago  37 
(Discussion  of  the  advantages  of  elementary  school  classes  spend¬ 
ing  two  years  with  the  same  teacher.) 


PrnfgtatHianni  UplntionH 


4  slvarflo  sn1»«*w  iBonIp  foi»  nrinolatialci  is  no* 

remiired  in  New  York  hv  the  Feinberg  single  salary  Inv’ 
nopordina  to  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court.  T,as* 
month  it  denied  a  petition  of  the  Elementary  Sehoo’ 
Pri'ncinals  Assn,  for  an  order  compelling  the  New  Yo«-’ 
C\tx  Hoard  of  Education  to  extend  the  single  salary  law 
offootincr  classroom  teachers.  to  cover  elementary  prind 
nals  as  well. 

foi*  l«ii{h  (B<»lioo1  tenolaini!  at  the 

Western  Maryland  College  in  Westminster,  Md..  inclndo 
field  experiences  for  the  study  of  child  psychology.  Estah. 
lishcd  on  the  theory  that  an  understanding  of  chih’ 
erowth  and  needs  is  essential  to  good  teaching  at  all 
levels  of  instruction,  the  course  is  designed  to  develon  in 
future  secondary  school  teachers  the  ability  to  think 
scientifically  about  children,  to  provide  for  observation 
anecdotal  study  and  analysis  of  children’s  behavior. 

Described  bv  Assoc.  Prof.  Helen  Murley  James  in  the 
May  issue  of  Maryland  Teacher,  the  program  was  offered 
for  the  second  time  this  year  with  the  help  of  14  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  where  students  go,  first  to  observe  the 
“tvnes”  of  children  in  classrooms,  then  to  make  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  one  pupil. 

Ponniar  course  for  teachers  at  the  U.  of 

Washington  is  a  “laboratory  class”  offered  by  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Department.  Instead  of  working  with  children 
in  a  campus  laboratory  school,  the  teachers,  all  of  whom 
are  in  service,  bring  their  problems  to  the  class,  use 
their  own  schoolroom  as  the  ‘Haboratory.”  Directed  bv 
Prof.  W.  J.  Osburn,  who  believes  that  it  is  impossible  to 
duplicate  ordinary  conditions  in  a  school  set  up  as  an 
educational  laboratory,  the  classes  have  grown  in  mem¬ 
bership  from  .38  when  they  were  organiz^  10  years  ago 
to  847  in  194748. 

To  recruit  more  elementary  teachers,  the 

Education  Committee  of  the  Illinois  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  suggests  these  measures:  (1)  recognition  by  the 
legislature  and  state  school  officials  of  the  equal  impor¬ 
tance  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  (2)  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  single  salary  schedule  (3)  continued  state  sup¬ 
port  of  school  reorganization  (4)  creation  of  an  office 


of  teacher  recruitment  in  the  State  Dept,  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  (5)  establishment  of  state  scholarships  for  high 
school  graduates  and  emergency  teachers  to  prepare 
them  for  elementary  school  positions  (6)  selective  ad¬ 
missions  to  state  training  institutions  on  the  basis  of  need 
for  teachers  at  particular  school  levels  and  in  specific 
subject  areas. 

rhaniiinfi  names  of  eolletfes  are  charted  by 
Dean  W.  Kuykendall  of  Arizona  State  College,  Tempe. 
in  the  May  14  issue  of  School  &  Society.  Twenty-four 
states,  he  reports,  retain  the  title  “state  teachers  college” 
for  their  teacher  training  institutions;  in  four  they  have 
become  “college  of  education”;  in  six,  “state  colleges.” 
Eight  other  states  do  not  standardize  the  names  of  such 
schools,  he  discloses. 

Growth  in  memhorshln  of  the  Future  Teachers 
Assn,  was  announced  last  month.  Sixty-two  new  college 
chapters  have  been  formed  during  the  year;  members 
now  total  13,720,  a  gain  of  4.301  over  1947-48. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Junior  High  In-Service  Training  Activities,”  Hans  Koolen  and 
G.  L.  Ogden.  Gearing  House.  May  1949.  207  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3. 
(Phases  of  group  and  individual  in-service  training  activities 
which  are  needed  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  in  junior 
high  schools.) 


Teaching  3§cthods  and  Prohiams 


In  a  unifiod  attack  on  speech  errors,  all 

faculty  members  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Central  high 
school  checked  on  mistakes  in  oral  English  made  by 
students.  Tabulated  by  an  English  department  commit¬ 
tee.  the  resulting  list  of  the  13  most  common  types  of 
errors  became  the  basis  of  a  better  speech  campaign  in 
all  classes. 

First,  the  lists  were  distributed  to  all  students  who  were 
advised  to  do  their  best  to  eliminate  the  faulty  phrases 
and  to  help  their  classmates  do  likewise.  Then  after 
several  weeks,  teachers  started  another  check-up  on 
errors,  this  time  including  names  of  the  students  who 
made  them.  Those  who  were  found  to  be  consistent 
violators  were  assigned  to  English  teachers  for  clinical 
work  until  their  speech  habits  improved. 

The  lists,  incidentally,  pointed  out  types  of  errors,  but 
under  each  type  were  noted  specific  incorrect  phrases 
that  were  to  be  dropped. 

To  interest  sfudents  in  bettor  fiction,  an  in¬ 
direct  approach  is  needed,  according  to  Dr.  Orlando  W. 
Stephenson,  head  of  the  social  studies  department  at  the 
University  high  school  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  The  plan 
he  reports*  is  indirect  in  that  history,  not  English,  classes 
promote  leisure-time  reading,  and  in  that  it  relies  on 
students’  impressing  one  another  with  the  desirability 
of  historical  novels. 

Using  some  persuasion,  but  no  compulsion,  social 
studies  teachers  at  the  University  high  school  asked  stu¬ 
dents  to  fill  out  blanks  on  books  they  had  read.  Rather 
than  a  test  to  discover  how  well  they  had  read,  the  ques- 
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tionnaire  was  designed  to  interest  others  in  the  same 
book  and  to  tell  teachers  what  students  like  best  in  his¬ 
torical  fiction.  Some  of  the  questions:  (1)  Did  the  book 
interest  you  much,  some,  or  not  at  all?  (2)  Did  the  book 
add  much,  not  much,  or  very  little  to  the  knowledge 
gained  in  class  on  historical  background?  (3)  How  was 
your  interest  in  this  book  aroused?  (4)  Do  you  have  any 
comments  on  how  worth-while,  how  interesting  it  is? 

Lists  were  kept  as  to  how  many  students  had  read 
various  hooks,  what  books  students  liked  best.  Some 
of  the  better  reports  were  posted  on  bulletin  boards.  The 
plan  had  the  desired  effect  in  making  reading  a  popular 
pastime  and.  in  addition,  increased  the  pupils’  interest  in 
history.  Prof.  Stephenson  reports. 

IVof  listN  of  words^  but  paraffraph»  are  the 

common  spelling  exercises  of  elementary  pupils  in  the 
Green  Avenue  School,  Madison,  N.J.  In  practice,  the 
svstem  works  thus,  according  to  Principal  Olive  G. 
Williams: 

One  paragraph  of  from  three  to  five  sentences  on  a 
topic  pertinent  to  other  school  work  is  studied  each  week. 
On  the  first  day  the  teacher  presents  the  paragraph 
pointing  out  words  needing  special  study.  The  two  fol¬ 
lowing  days  are  spent  on  special  words,  the  fourth  day 
on  the  paragraph  as  a  whole.  On  the  fifth  day,  the 
rating  test  is  given.  Sometime  the  following  week  the 
teacher  will  have  the  class  write  several  sentences  on  the 
same  topic  during  a  period  other  than  spelling.  This 
not  only  tests  the  student’s  memory,  but  gives  him  op- 
portunitv  to  put  his  newly  acquired  spelling  skill  to  use. 
Miss  Williams  states. 


CVRRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“The  Renaissance  of  the  Reading  Program”  Orlando  W.  Steph¬ 
enson.  Social  Ed.,  May  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 

What  About  Home  Work?  Educational  Service  Bureau,  V.  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  lOp.  Mimeographed.  (A  bulletin 
setting  forth  standards  for  the  assignment  of  homework  in  inter¬ 
mediate  grades  and  high  school.) 

"An  Experiment  in  Learning  Number  Systems,”  Darrell  Holmes. 
Educational  Research  Bulletin,  Apr.  13,  1949.  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Ohio  State  II.,  Columbus.  (A  report  on  teaching  the  nature 
of  number  systems  to  a  seventh-grade  arithmetic  class  of  Indian- 
ola  junior  high  school  in  Columbus.) 


Curricula 


rinMsi  toars  of  indastiial  plants  usually  skip 
lesson  that  such  projects  should  teach,  accordins  to  an 
editorial  in  the  Mav  issue  of  Social  Education,  publisher! 
by  the  Nat.  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Students 
more  often  than  not,  it  says,  come  away  from  such  visits 
with  no  improved  understanding  as  to  the  nature 
corporate  business,  although  thev  have  been  given  a  full 
explanation  of  the  machinery  and  industrial  processes  that 
turn  raw  material  into  finished  products. 

Unimpresaod  with  traditional  eonrsos,  250 

alumni  of  an  Iowa  high  school  five  years  after  graduation 
reported  that  science,  foreign  languages  and  social  stud¬ 
ies  had  helped  them  least;  commercial  courses,  mathe¬ 


matics  and  industrial  arts,  the  most.  The  survey  was 
made  by  Warren  0.  Covert  of  the  Laboratory  School  of 
Western  Illinois  State  College,  Macomb,  Ill, 

Lopsldod  family  life  programs  in  schools  will 
cause  conflict  in  many  young  marriages.  Dr.  Mildred  1. 
Morgan,  coordinator  of  the  Family  Life  Education  Coun¬ 
cil  in  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  schools,  told  delegates  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  in  St.  Louis  last  month.  Lopsided  because  thev 
often  are  offered  for  girls  but  not  for  boys,  parenthood 
courses  will  cause  trouble  about  the  time  a  young  motb"- 
t*-ies  to  rear  children  according  to  child  psvchologv.  while 
the  voting  father  goes  by  the  rule  that  the  way  he  was 
brought  un  is  best.  fFor  a  further  report  of  the  convention,  see 
PARENT-TEACHER.) 

Onrdoninif  Im  eitixonship  edncatlon  in  the 

Rattle  Creek  (Mich.)  schools  where  in  the  spring  all 
fifth-graders  work  at  an  80-acre  school  farm  one  after¬ 
noon  each  week.  The  program,  which  after  being  tested 
for  seven  vears  recentlv  was  made  part  of  the  regular  cur¬ 
riculum.  has  this  chief  purpose:  students  learn  that  eael' 
individual  nlavs  a  part  in  a  group  enterprise,  and  tha* 
if  one  sloughs  on  his  work,  the  entire  project  is  damaged 

Ciarrionliim  nrobloms  In  Ohio,  according  to  a 
recent  sim’ev*  of  228  superintendents,  take  this  order  of 
imnortanee:  HI  development  of  a  new  basis  for  evalu¬ 
ation  of  child  growth  and  development  (2)  organization 
and  administration  of  in-service  education  (3)  vocational 
aod  educational  guidance  (4)  improvement  of  citiren- 
s'dn  education.  While  progress  is  being  made  in  all  o^ 
tl.r.  areas,  more  Ohio  schools  are  following  good  prae- 
t:—.!  It)  oitiaenshin  education  than  in  the  other  areas,  the 
survey  notes. 

Xow  omohasis  on  air-a|Se  ednoation  is  plan 
ned  in  Kansas  next  year.  Arrangements  have  been  mad-' 
for  an  airmobile  unit,  containing  exhibits  on  how  avia¬ 
tion  can  be  correlated  with  other  subjects,  to  tou- 
Kansas  schools  starting  in  the  fall. 

Aroa!9  In  whirli  collotfOH  are  Hlippintf.  ac¬ 
cording  to  Commissioner  of  Education  Earl  J.  McGrath, 
are  f  1 )  in  encouraging  research  and  spreading  the  front¬ 
iers  of  knowledge,  and  (2)  in  educating  vouth  to  perform 
intelligentlv  in  all  activities  of  life  in  a  democratic  society. 
He  believes  that  colleges  have  a  good  record  in  training 
members  of  various  professions  and  vocations  which  re¬ 
quire  education  beyond  high  school  and  in  serving  their 
communities  through  extension  classes  and  institutes. 

rondomnlnp!  ^^slow  Iramer*”  classpn  is  the 

term  “slow  learner,”  according  to  Assoc.  Supt.  Frederic 
Ernst,  head  of  the  academic  high  school  division  in  New 
York  City.  Starting  next  fall,  classes  for  students  of 
limited  mental  ability  will  be  renamed  “XG”  classes, 
short  for  “experimental  general” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*"Survey  of  Curriculum  Problems  and  Practices  in  Ohio  Schools,” 
Edgar  Dale.  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  Apr.  13,  1949.  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus. 
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"Can  Democracy  Be  Taught?”  Henry  W.  Holmes.  School  S 
Society,  May  21,  1949.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (An  ex 
planation  of  the  objectives  of  the  “Civic  Education  Project,” 
commissioned  by  the  Educational  Research  Corporation  to  pre- 
oare  materials  for  use  in  developing  citizenship  and  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  devotion  to  the  democratic  tvay  of  life.) 

"Reading  Number,”  Education,  May  1949.  370  Atlantic  Ave.. 
Boston  10,  Mass.  (Edited  by  Emmett  A.  Betts,  this  issue  in¬ 
cludes  many  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  1949  Institute  on 
Reading  at  Temple  U..  Philadelphia.) 

"Our  Schools  Are  Teaching  the  Three  R's,"  Bess  Goodykoontz. 
Educational  Trend.  May  1949.  Supplement  to  Educator’s  Wash- 
ineton  Dispatch,  Deep  River,  Conn.  ( An  explanation  of  how 
schools  are  making  instruction  in  the  Three  R’s  more  elective.) 


€inidanc4» 

To  doferminp  wiood  for  sporlal  rlasso«  for 

edticable  mentally  handicanned  children,  Isaac  Tolies, 
staff  psychologist  of  the  Illinois  Office  of  Public  In 
struction,  recommends*  a  procedure  recently  used  in 
‘'treator  and  Joliet.  Ill.  Sucb  classes  are  set  up  under  an 
Illinois  law  which  requires  that  children  be  selected  for 
the  training  on  the  basis  of  psychological  examination® 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  I.Q.’s.  Thus  psychological 
seryice  can  proye  a  costly  part  of  the  program  unle®® 
most  of  the  pupils  who  receive  the  extensive  examinations 
are  eligible  for  special  classes.  Mr.  Jolles  points  out. 

First,  teacher®  were  asked  to  submit  a  brief  renort  on 
the  academic  achievement  of  each  student,  including  bis 
age  in  years  and  months,  and  his  reading,  arithmetic 
snplling  and  social  maturity  levels  as  estimated  in  term® 
of  age  to  the  nearest  half  year.  The  psychologist  then 
analyzed  these  forms,  called  in  for  examination  all  thos" 
children  who  were  retarded  more  than  two  vears  in  all 
®tibiects  (hut  not  in  one  or  two) .  In  one  of  the  school® 
intelligence  tests  were  given  this  group  before  the  pupil® 
received  individual  attention.  This  enabled  the  psychol¬ 
ogist  to  eliminate  more  children  from  the  number  to  be 
examined. 

In  Streator.  use  of  this  method  of  screening  resulted  in 
more  than  of  the  children  who  received  psychological 
examinations  being  eligible  for  special  classes,  while  in 
Joliet  (where  intelligence  tests  also  had  been  given),  47 
of  64  children  called  in  by  the  psychologist  were  found 
to  be  eligible. 

CURRENT  RE.4DING  OP  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*“Selecting  the  Educable  Mentally  Handicapped  Child  from  the 
General  School  Population,”  Isaac  Jolles.  Educational  Press  Bill 
letin.  May  1949.  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  III. 

Youth — Key  to  America’s  Future,  M.  M.  Chambers  and  Elaine 
Exton.  Amer.  Council  on  Ed..  744  Jackson  PL,  ITashington  fi- 
D.C.  I30p.  t2.  (An  annotated  bibliography  of  recent  books  and 
pamphlets  about  the  needs,  problems  and  status  c.f  Americar 
youth,  and  reports  of  projects  for  their  well-being.) 

Children  of  Bra«.«town,  Celia  Burns  Stendler.  Bureau  of  Research 
&  Service,  College  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Illinois.  Vrbana.  60c.  (A  study 
of  aicareness  of  social  class  in  children.) 

Adolescence — Its  Social  Psychology,  Charlotte  Mary  Pleming. 
Internatl.  V.  Press,  227  W.  I3th  St.,  N.Y.  II.  269p.  $4.50. 

“Guidance  Today,”  David  Hartley.  Clearing  House,  May  194^. 
207  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  (An  investigation  of  guidance  problems  in 
New  York  State.) 

Guidance  Handbook  for  Teachers.  Prank  G.  Dams  and  Pearle  S. 
Norris.  McGraw  Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  IS. 


Retigion 

Compnlsory  rolifiions  insfrnrflon  in  Brit¬ 
ain’s  schools  brings  only  an  occasional  obiection,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
Most  schools  offered  religion  courses  before,  but  the  new 
education  act  established  by  the  Socialists  makes  it  re- 
ftnired  in  all  schools,  with  the  restrictions  that  (1)  in¬ 
struction  is  not  to  be  distinctive  of  any  particular  faith 
and  that  (2)  .anv  child  mav  be  excused  from  the  class  at 
the  remiest  of  his  parents. 

flpdication  of  a  Lathoran  hiifh  school  in 

Cleveland  last  month  marked  establishment  of  the  first 
Protestant  high  school  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  ninth 
T.iithcran  high  school  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  non-sc^rci!aflon  rcsolnflon.  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Committee  of  the  South  has  urged  Roman  Catholic'- 
to  accept  leadership  in  eliminating  the  segregated  school 
system.  Jt  added.  “Our  own  conduct  .  .  .  frequently  ha® 
not  conformed  to  our  religious  convictions.”  and  urged 
thqt  there  be  no  segregation  in  Catholic  churches  and 
that  Catholic  graduate  and  professional -schools  immedi¬ 
ately  admit  oualified  Negro  students. 

CURRENT  READING  OP  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Syllabus  on  Religion  and  Public  Education,”  Lawrence  C.  Tittle 
Ed..  May.June.  19i9,  29  N.  Pleasant  St..  Oberlin.  Ohio 
( 4  ouide  (nr  the  study  nl  problems  concerning  religion  and 
puhiic  edneotinn.  Prenared  by  the  Central  Planning  Committor 
of  the  Religions  Pd.  Assn.,  it  vill  be  followed  by  svllahi  lor  th" 
rt'tdg  of  religion  and  higher  education  and  of  interfaith  rnonerr 
t’on  in  religious  education.) 


StMid4»nt  Activities 

Settinef  a  record  in  scfioni  naradcA.  20.000 
safety  natrol®  from  all  states  in  the  nation  marched  down 
Constitution  Avenue  in  Washington.  D.C.,  last  month 
filed  past  the  reviewing  stand  for  three  hours.  Feature 
of  the  exhibition,  sponsored  bv  the  Amer.  Automobile 
Assn,  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  Dept,  of  Washingte-' 
nm  flif.  nward  of  “J.ifesaver  Citations”  to  eight  school 
patrols  who  were  credited  with  saving  lives  while  on  dutv 

Rcyfnlar  coinmn  in  the  school  paper  of  the 

Allentown  (Pa.)  high  school  is  “Know  Your  College.” 
Describing  two  colleges  in  each  issue,  it  gives  facts  about 
the  courses  offered,  scholarships  that  are  available  and 
requirements. 

Volunteer  work  in  social  atgencics  is  an  ac¬ 
tivity  with  academic  credit  available  to  social  studies 
students  at  the  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls.  No 
pressure  is  put  on  students  to  offer  their  services,  but 
when  they  do,  the  social  studies  department  has  a  record 
of  agencies  seeking  volunteers  and  of  the  types  of  work 
needed  by  each — information  that  is  gathered  regularly  at 
the  start  of  each  semester.  Thus  the  department  is  able 
to  match  the  requests  of  the  agencies  with  the  interests 
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and  aptitudes  of  students.  Volunteers  receive  credit  in 
the  form  of  points  added  to  their  social  studies  grade, 
hut  to  do  so  must  work  at  least  30  hours  during  the 
semester  and  must  receive  a  favorable  rating  from  the 
agencv.  which  is  asked  to  submit  an  evaluation  of  each 
student’s  work. 

A  toy  londini*  libra rv  is  in  oneration  for  the 
benefit  of  primarv  pupils  at  the  Wm.  H.  Hunter  elemen¬ 
tary  school  in  Philadelphia.  Pupils  may  check  out  toys  for 
a  week,  then  “renew”  them  for  another  seven  days  in  the 
same  way  that  books  are  borrowed  from  the  librarv. 
Most  of  the  toys  were  given  the  school  by  pupils  who 
had  more  than  enoujih  at  home,  others  were  donated  by  a 
toy  manufacturer  who  heard  of  the  project. 

^^Worfh  Its  writfht  in  sfold”  is  Supt.  Harold  A. 
Shaterian’s  estimate  of  a  Utility  Club  at  the  Ocean  Cifv 
IN.J.)  high  school.  The  club,  with  membership  of  12 
bnvs.  meets  twice  a  week  during  activity  periods  to  re¬ 
condition  athletic  eauipment  and  perform  such  tasks  as 
nainting  field  eouipment.  oiling  football  shoes,  taking  in¬ 
ventory.  stencilinar  numbers  on  gym  uniforms.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  school  will  spend  not  more  than  S300  for  renair- 
insr  snorts  eoniT^ment  this  year,  as  compared  with  $1,200 
to  $1,400  in  the  past, 

Rii«*ial  dlserimination  In  fraternities  has 

been  banned  bv  the  U.  of  Massachusetts.  Last  month 
President  R.alnh  A.  Van  Meter  announced  that  hence¬ 
forth  no  groups  having  discriminatory  clauses  in  their 
national  constitutions  would  be  allowed  to  colonize  on 
the  cammis.  and  that  the  University’s  10  present  fraterni¬ 
ties  should  take  immediate  steps  to  rid  themselves  of  racial 
and  religious  membership  barrien. 

Bowing  to  Inereasod  eosts  at  college,  the 

.Soap  Boy  Dorbv  national  headquarters  has  announced 
that  the  1010  Derby  winner  will  receive  a  four-vear  col- 
Ipnrp  sehoU>-shin  of  $5,000.  instead  of  the  $3,000  award 
eiven  in  the  past. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Fraterntties  and  Sororities  in  the  High  School,”  Joe  C.  Humnh- 
rev.  Texas  Outlook.  Mav  1949.  410  E.  Weatherford  St.,  Fort 
W orth.  Tex.  (A  report  of  the  men.sures  taken  in  the  high  school 
in  Abilene,  Tex.,  to  eliminate  secret  societies.) 


PhrtHi4»at  Kdueation  and  ttpaith 

Health  exams  are  a  learnIniK  experience 

for  both  parents  and  pupils  at  the  University  School  of 
Ohio  State  U.  in  Columbus.  Scheduled  for  all  new  stu¬ 
dents  and  for  all  pupils  in  the  fourth,  seventh  and  12th 
grades,  physical  check-ups  are  the  basis  of  class  studv 
before  they  are  given,  according  to  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Shaffer,  physician  to  the  school.  Aims  and  benefits  of 
the  tests  are  explained  by  the  school  nurse  or  doctor, 
and  the  more  technical  procedures,  such  as  hearing  tests, 
blood  pressure  determinations,  and  hemoglobin  tests,  are 
demonstrated.  Throughout  the  examination,  the  doctor 
and  nurse  try  to  make  the  experience  one  that  will  lead  /U 
to  a  better  understanding  of  health  by  pupils  and  parents/'  r* 


(who  are  expected  to  he  present  during  examinations  o1 
elementary  and  junior  high  pupils,  are  encouraged  to 
attend  if  their  children  are  in  high  school). 

In  the  elementary  grades,  health  teaching  is  integratef’ 
with  the  curriculum,  but  in  the  seventh  and  10th  grade= 
it  is  studied  as  a  core  topic.  Dr.  Shaffer  adds.  The  seventh 
grade  unit  is  titled  “Understanding  My  Body.”  while  the 
lOth-grade  topic,  stressing  community  and  public  health, 
is  known  as  “Healthful  Living.”  The  latter,  studied  for 
anproximately  eight  weeks,  two  hours  per  dav.  precede= 
r>artici nation  in  child  health  conferences  at  the  Universib- 
School  clinic,  a  project  planned  to  introduce  girls  to 
tbp  nroblems  of  child-rearing.  (See  "By  Observing  Child 
Health  Conferences,”  Mav  H  EDUCATION  SUMMARY.) 


Vnontinwtnl  and  fw^dantrial 

niH*  hnldlnff  lobs  while  attend¬ 
ing  hieh  school  than  in  the  past,  according  to  estimate**  r>f 
the  Census  Bureau.  It  reports  that  19%  of  all  high  s'-honl 
students  worked  outside  of  school  hours  during 
comnared  with  4%  in  1940.  Calling  the  trend  “  a  notabU 
ehange  in  the  character  of  student  population,”  the  Bureen 
e»trihiites  it  to  encouragement  given  young  peonle  to  do 
nart-time  work  during  the  war  and  to  employment  condi¬ 
tions  which  made  johs  available.  Others  see  increaeoft 
emnhasis  on  vocational  education,  work-experience  P’^o 
grams  of  high  schools  as  contributing  factors. 

Fourteen  per  cent  of  high  school  girls  and  24%  of  high 
school  bovs  hold  jobs,  the  Bureau  found.  This  comnarcc 
with  2%  of  girls  and  6%  of  boys  in  1940.  The  girl® 
generally  are  employed  fewer  hours  per  week.  A^o-* 
half  work  less  than  15  hours  a  week,  a  third  from  15 
to  34  hours,  while  the  others  work  more.  However,  on'' 
a  third  of  the  hovs  work  less  than  15  hours  a  week,  while 
half  work  from  15  to  .34  hours,  and  the  others  more. 

The  Bureau  also  reported  that  the  number  of  student' 
working  their  wav  through  college  has  increased  sinc'* 
1940.  At  that  time  16%  of  college  students  held  iob** 
compared  with  23%  at  present 

A  now  faofory-typo  bnlldintf  on  the  junior- 
senior  high  school  grounds  in  Somerset.  Pa.,  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  inner  partitions  may  be  moved  about  as 
needs  for  various  types  and  sizes  of  shops  change.  Since 
there  is  no  piping  or  wiring  in  the  partitions  and  since 
♦hev  4o  not  form  part  of  the  supporting  structure  of  the 
building,  their  re-arrangement  is  said  to  be  a  simple 
matter  for  shop  students  and  instructors. 

The  building,  one  story  and  measuring  60  bv  120 
feet,  houses  shops  for  metal  work,  machine  work  and 
'’uto  mechanics,  while  the  main  building  contains  a  room 
fer  wood  work  and  an  adjoining  45-acre  farm  is  used 
for  vocational  agriculture.  In  addition  to  academic  sub- 
iects.  junior  high  school  pupils  are  offered  two  hours  of 
shop  work  a  week,  while  senior  high  school  students  m<»'' 
enroll  in  vocational  agriculture,  auto  mechanics  or  vo¬ 
cational  machine  courses. 

,, CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

‘Helping  Students  Find  Employment,  Forrest  H.  Kirkpatrick. 
Amer.  Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jackson  PI.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  37p.  75c. 
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"Developing  Apprenticeship-Training  Curriculums,”  J.  Douglas 
Wilson.  Industrial  Arts  &  Vocation^  Education,  June  1949.  540 
N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Milwaukee  1. 

Teacher’s  Guide  to  Metalwork  Publication#  and  Reference  Mate¬ 
rial.  Raymond  F.  Gerfen.  Bradley  U.,  Peoria,  III.  35p.  Free. 

"Five  Years  of  Curriculum  Planning  in  the  VoctUional  High 
Schools,"  Jerome  Carlin.  High  Points,  Apr.  1949.  110  Livingston 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (A  report  of  curriculum  development  in  the 
New  York  City  vocational  high  schools.) 


Audio^Vinuai 


\  course  in  television,  providing  factual  back¬ 
ground  in  all  phases  of  teleca8tin|b  was  offered  a  group 
of  55  students  and  12  teachers  Irom  four  Jersey  City 
high  schools  this  past  semester.  Transported  hy  bus  to 
Newark  each  week,  they  received  their  instruction  from 
engineers  and  the  program  director  of  Station  WATV. 
The  subject  matter,  presented  through  lectures  and  dem¬ 
onstrations,  covered  the  basic  structure  of  broadcasting 
in  the  U.S.,  an  introduction  to  electronics,  lighting, 
studio  operation,  filming,  producing  and  script-writing. 

The  jersey  City  Board  of  Education,  incidentally,  is 
reported  to  be  considering  installation  of  equipment  that 
will  enable  the  school  system  to  produce  “closed  circuit” 
telecasts  picked  up  from  classrooms  and  laboratories  and 
carried  to  a  master  control  room,  from  there  to  classrooms 
in  various  school  buildings. 

Use  of  TV  in  industrial  edueation  may  de¬ 
velop  similarly  to  a  “how-to-do-it”  course  in  home  handi¬ 
craft  being  presented  over  Chicago’s  television  station 
WNBQ,  the  Amer.  Technical  Society  predicts  in  a  recent 
issue  of  its  bulletin.  Tech  Training.  The  telecast,  pre¬ 
sented  for  a  half  hour  every  Monday  night,  features 
Walter  £.  Durbahn,  chairman  of  the  vocational  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Highland  Park  (IlL)  high  school,  who  in 
the  role  of  a  handy-man-about-the-house,  gives  directions 
for,  and  completes,  some  typical  household  task. 


The  plan  is  being  used  by  300  adult  programs — but 
that  number  is  far  too  few,  Mr.  Kempfer  believes.  He 
points  out  that  supervised  correspondence  opens  a  wide 
opportunity  for  study  in  an  array  of  subjects  generally 
not  requested  in  large  communities,  that  it  is  an  ideal 
arrangement  for  small  towns  where  all  adult  enrollment 
is  small.  Usually  the  plan  consists  of  the  school  helping 
the  students  choose  the  best  correspondence  course  avail¬ 
able,  of  enrolling  the  student  with  the  school  offering  the 
work,  providing  study  rooms  and  regular  study  periods 
when  the  student  has  the  benefit  of  some  supervision  and 
the  resources  that  the  school  has  to  offer.  Brides  gaining 
from  supervision  and  regular  study,  the  student  has  the 
opportunity  to  meet  others  who  are  studying  by  corre¬ 
spondence,  some  of  whom  may  be  enrolled  in  the  same 
courses. 

luvosimeni  eourses  for  women  are  bringing 
crowds  to  lecture  halls  in  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  according  to  Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane,  the  investment  brokerage  spon¬ 
soring  the  programs.  As  a  result,  it  has  announced  that 
similar  lectures  “for  women  only”  will  be  offered  in  95 
other  cities  throughout  the  country.  Lectures  start  with 
the  question,  “What  is  an  investment?”  later  take  up  the 
relationship  between  intelligent  investing  and  standards 
of  living,  how  to  evaluate  an  investment,  how  to  invest. 
Free,  the  course  has  had  1,100  applicants  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,  1,250  in  Washington. 

Unique  elatis  offered  by  the  Central  YMCA  in  Chi¬ 
cago  is  called  “Visits  with  Interesting  People.”  Class  ses¬ 
sions  consist  of  visits  in  the  offices  or  homes  of  eight  out¬ 
standing  leaders  of  business,  labor,  art,  politics,  science, 
journalism,  education  and  religion. 

Growth  in  adult  edueation  is  evidenced  in  an 
NEA  report  on  school  systems  in  communities  with  more 
than  2,500  population.  Of  1,598  systems  in  this  size 
bracket,  44%  reported  having  departments  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation,  compared  with  25%  10  years  ago.  In  addition, 
75%  of  the  schools  having  such  departments  noted  that 
they  were  being  expanded. 


To  bolster  rural  health  programs,  the  Travis 
County  (Tex.)  Health  Council  has  establbhed  a  series  of 
weekly  health  broadcasts  for  classes  in  rural  schools. 
Aired  from  the  U.  of  Texas,  the  broadcasts  are  recorded 
quiz-type  programs  in  which  rural  pupils  are  contestants. 
Subject  matter  for  the  broadcasts  is  selected  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  rural  teachers. 


Adult  Education 


When  students  are  turned  away  simply  be¬ 
cause  desired  instruction  is  not  offered,  or  because  too 
few  have  registered  for  an  announced  class,  adult  schools 
are  failing  in  their  purpose,  according  to  Homer  Kempfer, 
specialist  for  general  adult  and  post-high  school  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  wno  writes  of  the 
benefits  of  supervised  correspondence  study  in  the  May 
issue  of  Adult  Education  Ideas. 


Parent^Teacher 


Uhlef  flaws  of  comic  books  were  described  by 
a  committee  of  the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers  at  the  group’s  annual  convention  in  St.  Louis  last 
month.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ralph  Ojemann  of  the 
U.  of  Iowa,  the  conunittee,  which  had  analyzed  58  full- 
length  comics,  reported  that  it  found:  (1)  plots  predomi¬ 
nately  for  control  of  riches  or  of  people — never  for  con¬ 
trol  over  self  (2)  physical  force  almost  invariably  used 
to  solve  problems,  with  no  attempt  to  reach  peaceful 
agreement  with  the  enemy  (3)  story  climaxes  that  brought 
the  extermination  or  complete  isolation  of  the  enemy, 
showing  no  resulting  character  effects  on  the  principals  in 
the  struggle  (4)  heroes  and  heroines  without  physical 
blemish,  but  deformed  villains. 

Membership  in  PTA’s,  incidentally,  has  increased  to 
5,774,358 — a  gain  of  646,462  over  l^t  year,  it  was  re- 
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ported.  New  officers  of  the  association  are:  Mrs.  John 
E.  Hayes  of  Twin  Falls,  Ida.,  president;  Mrs.  Newton  P. 
Leonard  of  Providence,  R.I.,  first  vice-president;  Dr. 
Ralph  J.  Ojemann,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Edgar  F.  Dixon  of 
LitUe  Rock,  Ark.,  secretary. 

Study  of  citizeuMhip  education  in  public- 
schools  has  been  conducted  this  year  in  23  California 
communities  under  sponsorship  of  PTA’s.  With  study 
guides  prepared  by  the  California  Teachers  Assn.,  PTA 
members  and  others  reviewed  the  objectives,  techniques, 
textbooks  and  activities  through  which  children  are  given 
an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  American  citizen¬ 
ship.  Usually  parents  developed  an  appreciation  of  what 
schools  were  doing  and  became  loyal  supporters  of  the 
system,  it  is  reported. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Parent-Teacher  Series,  Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  V.,  N.Y.  60c  per  booklet.  (New  pamphlets  of  the  series  are 
“Understanding  Young  Children”  Dorothy  W.  Baruch;  “Disci¬ 
pline,”  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.;  “Understanding  Children's  Be¬ 
havior,”  Fritz  Redl.) 


Building  and  Equipment 


Rather  than  calling  in  experts,  the  school 
system  in  Danville,  Ill. — a  town  of  40,000 — took  the 
advice  of  the  College  of  Education  at  the  U.  of  Illinois 
and  assembled  a  steering  committee  of  local  citizens  to 
survey  building  needs.  Its  recommendations,  submitted  to 
the  board  of  Education  last  month,  already  have  the 
support  of  most  of  the  community,  as  conunittee  members 
represented  civic  organizations  whose  memberships  had 
been  put  to  work  gathering  information,  it  is  reported. 
The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Service  at  the  U.  of  Illinois 
College  of  Eklucation  outlined  what  the  survey  should 
include  and  contributed  professional  and  technical  help 
as  the  project  developed. 

Ideas  of  parents,  pnpUs  and  teachers  on 

what  constitutes  a  good  school  building  will  be  heard  at 
the  Indiana  and  Midwest  School  Building  Planning  Con¬ 
ference  scheduled  by  the  Indiana  U.  School  of  Education 
for  July  15  and  16  at  Bloomington.  Presenting  their 
viewpoints  in  roundtable  discussions,  six  high  school 
students  will  tell  how  they  think  schools  should  be  built 
and  equipped  for  “youthful  living,”  six  teachers  will  take 
up  “Schools  for  Efficient  Teaching,”  six  parents,  “Edu¬ 
cational  Environment  for  our  Children.”  Scheduled 
speakers,  including  nationally  known  architects  and 
school  building  experts,  will  discuss  designing,  planning 
and  germicidal  lighting. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

f  /  Recommended  Equipment  and  Supplies  for  Nursery,  Kinder¬ 
garten,  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools,  Assn,  for  Childhood 
Ed.  Internat.  1200  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.C.  44p.  $1. 
(Equipment  is  suggested  for  each  school  level.) 

School  Building  Survey  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Wm.  E.  Arnold,  John 
H.  Herrick,  J.  G.  Phillips.  Educational  Service  Bureau,  U.  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  76p.  (A  study  of  education^  facili¬ 
ties  needed  in  Harrisburg  during  the  next  two  decades.) 
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New  Classroom  Material 

A  Film  on  Checks  .  .  .  will  soon  be  released  by  the 
Amer.  Bankers  Assn.,  12  E.  36lh  St.,  New  \ork  City. 
“Pay  to  the  Order  Of,”  running  11  Mi  minutes  and 
explaining  the  use  and  value  of  checks,  is  the  hrst 
tilni  prepared  by  the  association  for  schools. 

New  Home  Furnishing  Sound  Slide  Films  .  .  . 
prepared  for  use  in  home  economics  and  hue  arts 
classes,  are  to  be  released  this  summer  by  tlie  Nat. 
Retail  Furniture  Assn.,  666  Lake  Shore  Or.,  Chicago 
11.  First  of  the  tull-color  series  will  be  “Room  Ar¬ 
rangement,”  later  issues,  “Styles  in  Fabrics”  and 
“Floor  Coverings.”  Accompanied  by  iUustrated  stu¬ 
dent  manuals  and  a  teacher’s  guide,  hlnis  will  cost 
$19.75  each  if  all  three  are  ordered  at  tlie  same  time. 
I'he  association  also  is  encouraging  retail  furniture 
stores  to  purchase  the  films,  lend  them  out  to  schools 
and  consumer  groups. 

A  Beginning  Text  in  Architectural  Drawing  .  .  . 
written  by  Jos.  E.  Kenney  and  John  P.  McCrail, 
recently  lias  been  published  by  McGraw-Hill,  ddU 
W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  Entitled  "Arcliitectural  Draw¬ 
ing  for  the  Building  Trades,”  the  text  stresses  stu¬ 
dent  projects. 

"Word  Mastery  Spelling”  ...  by  David  11.  Patton, 
is  a  series  of  spelling  texts  for  grades  2  to  8  re¬ 
cently  announced  by  the  C.  E.  Merrill  Co.,  178U 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  19.  Each  of  the  series,  priced  at 
76c  for  the  second  and  third  grades,  at  80c  for 
fourth  to  eighth  grades,  presents  work  with  phon¬ 
etics,  word-building,  in  spelling,  dictionary  training 
and  in  other  aldlllk  ■  s-'-dx 

"Alcohoi  and  the  Human  Body”  ...  a  film  for 
iiigh  school  and  college  students  and  adult  groups, 
is  designed  to  develop  understanding  of  both  tiie 
physiological  and  social  aspects  of  drinking  alcohoRc 
beverages.  Produced  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  Wilmette,  UL,  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Anton 
J.  Carlson,  president  of  the  Research  Council  on 
Problems  of  Alcohol,  the  film  is  one  and  a  halt 
reels,  is  priced  at  $63. 

A  Home  Mechanics  Textbook  .  .  .  presenting  units 
in  repair  of  household  appliances,  reconditioning  of 
kitchen  equipment,  repair  of  furniture,  upholstering, 
upkeep  of  floors  and  minor  plumbing  and  lighting 
problems,  recently  has  been  pubRshed  by  Mcl^ight 
Si  McKnight,  109  Market  St.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 
Written  by  J.  C.  Woodin,  director  of  industrial  and 
adult  education  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  the  text  costs 
$1.25,  less  school  discount. 

Home  Life  in  Other  Lands  ...  is  shown  in  a  new 
filmstrip  series  available  from  Young  American 
Films,  18  E.  41st  St.,  N.  Y.  17.  Based  on  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  picture  series,  “People  Are  People 
the  World  Over,”  the  six  filmstrips  take  up  customs 
particularly  of  interest  to  homemakers.  The  set  is 
priced  at  $16.50;  individual  titles  are  $3.50. 

"Lefs  Look  at  Life  Insurance”  ...  is  a  new  book¬ 
let  describing  career  opportunities  in  life  insurance 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  A  limited  number  of 
copies  is  available  without  charge  from  the  Life 
Insurance  Agency  Management  Assn.,  Ill  Broad 
St.,  Hartford  5,  ^nn. 

New  Visual  Materials  for  Algebra  Classes  .  .  . 
have  been  announced  by  A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Co.,  3333 
Elston  Ave.,  Chicago  18,  HI.  A  complete  set  of 
charts  may  be  obtained  with  a  stand  for  $43.50. 
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